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ON     THE 


DISCUSSION   BETWEEN  THE 
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Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  Reviewer. — Our 
readers  will  perceive  that  a  considerable  space 
in  this  number  of  the  Mao;azine  is  occupied 
by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  answer  to 
the  reviewer  of  his  discourse  on  the  life  and 
character  of  George  Calvert.  Although  it  is 
unusual  to  admit  discussions  of  this  nature 
into  our  pages,  we  have  been  led  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  by  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
subject,  to  depart  I'rom  our  ordinary  course, 
that  the  pro  and  con  of  the  question  being  fully 
placed  before  the  public,  the  facts  of  our  colo- 
nial history,  so  honorable  to  Catholicity  in 
general,  and  to  our  Catholic  forefathers  in  par- 
ticular, might  stand  forth  in  prominent  tri- 
umph over  the  hostile  attempts  of  a  recent  and 
misguided  criticism.  Both  parties  having  now 
been  heard  at  length,  we  can  not  consent  to 
prolong  the  discussion  in  the  Magazine.  But, 
as  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  discourse 
may  feel  himself  entitled  to  a  rejoinder  through 
the  same  medium,  and  the  latter  gentleman 
has  addressed  his  remarks  to  us,  we  consider 
ourselves  bound  to  express  some  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  question.  In  doing  this,  we  will 
satisfy  the  reviewer  that  we  have  duly  appre- 
ciated his  performance,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
we  will  render  a  good  service  to  Mr.  K.  in  sav- 
ing his  reply  from  a  more  searching  criticism. 

Before  entering  upon  the  vindication  of  his 
discourse,  he  complains  at  length  of  the  acri- 
mony and  acerbity  of  temper  displayed  in  the 
review.  They  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  'the  two  articles  will  perhaps  coin- 
cide with  us  in  the  opinion  that  the  reviewer 
has  the  advantage  in  point  of  good  temper. 
The  charge  that  his  strictures  are  sectarian 
and  polemical,  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts. 
If  he  is  laudatory  of  Catholics,  he  has  in  no 
place,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  spoken  so  strongly 
in  commendation  of  them  as  do  the  Protestant 
writers  themselves  whom  he  quotes ;  and  in 


examining  the  case  of  conscience  involved  in 
taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  has  con- 
sidered the  question,  not  according  to  his  and 
Calvert's  particular  religious  sentiments,  but 
merely  with  reference  to  the  general  obliga- 
tions of  conscience  and  honor  recognised  by 
the  Christian  and  the  gentleman.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears that  the  review  evinces  great  forbear- 
ance on  this  point,  and  even  magnanimity,  in 
not  pressing  Mr.  Kennedy  upon  the  lax  mo- 
rality which  his  theory  implies,  and  the  writer 
very  plainly  had  too  much  respect  for  the  ora- 
tor's moral  integrity  to  test  it  by  any  personal 
application  of  the  principles  which  he  has  set 
forth.  So  far  as  Mr.  Kennedy  himself  is  con- 
cerned, we  think  that  the  spirit  of  the  review 
was  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  al- 
though, indeed,  the  array  of  authorities  against 
the  objectionable  passages  of  the  discourse 
somewhat  resembled  the  grim  display  of  can- 
non operating  from  some  strong  ibrt  against  ^ 
fragile  bark. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  again  attempted  to  enlist 
public  sympathy  in  his  favor,  by  showing  the 
right  which  he  possesses  to  express  his  particu- 
lar views  of  history.  But  this  right  was  not 
questioned  by  the  reviewer ;  it  was  the  labored 
attempt  to  falsify  history  that  was  complained 
of;  to  substitute  fanciful  conjectures  ibr  re- 
corded and  well  attested  facts.  And  surely, 
when  this  is  the  case,  any  citizen  has  an  equal 
right  to  protest  against  the  ofience  which  has 
been  committed.  The  orator's  defence  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society  is  altogether  gra- 
tuitous; for  the  reviewer  spoke  of  that  insti- 
tution in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  and 
commendation,  and  quoted  largely  from  the 
discourse  of  its  first  orator  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Kennedy's  assertions,  showing  that  the 
latter  gentleman  was  contravening  the  inten- 
tions of  the  society  by  substituting  his  fanciful 
speculations  for  genuine  history. 
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Mr.  Kennedy  enters  upon  his  reply  by  fur- 
nishing a  summary  of  his  biography  of  Calvert, 
and  then  proceeds  to  defend  it  with  a  view  to 
show  the  eulogistic  character  of  his  discourse. 
But  this  summary  reminds  us  very  much  of  the 
translation  made  by  a  tyro,  who  skipped  all 
the  hard  words:  for  he  omits  all  the  dark 
shades  which  he  threw  into  his  first  portrait  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  and  which  undoubtedly  re- 
presented him  as  selfish,  temporizing,  and  de- 
spotic. In  other  parts  of  the  reply  he  alto- 
gether evades  the  point  in  question,  and  adroitly 
starts  another,  and  in  this  way  he  pretends  to 
answer  the  objections  made  hy  the  reviewer, 
when  he  actually  keeps  these  objections  en- 
tirely out  of  view.  We  shall  furnish  instances 
of  this  unfairness  in  the  sequel,  and  show,  par- 
ticularly on  one  occasion,  a  remarkable  con- 
tradiction between  the  assertions  of  the  dis- 
course and  the  historical  evidence  adduced  in 
the  reply. 

As  to  the  testimony  by  which  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  undertaken  to  confirm  his  original  state- 
ments regarding  Calvert's  religious  opinions, 
it  presents  nothing  new.  It  was  nearly  all  fur- 
nished in  the  discourse,  and  all  refuted  in  the 
review.  Such  is  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
character  of  King  James  I,  which  is  again  urged 
by  the  orator,  with  the  only  additional  remark, 
that  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  mother  became 
a  Catholic,  and  that  if  any  thing  could  induce 
the  king  to  withdraw  his  favor  from  the  son,  it 
would  be  this  circumstance.  But,  although  it 
does  not  appear  from  history,  nor  from  Mr.  K's 
observations,  that  the  king  did  withdraw  his 
favor  from  the  duke,  this  event  is  produced  by 
Mr.  K.  asanotherprootof  James'  insurmount- 
able aversion  for  converts !  !  We  have  also  the 
same  scrap  of  a  letter  from  Abbott  to  Roe, 
without  any  date  whatever,  and  which  Mr.  K. 
admits  was  written  by  an  enemy.  This  letter, 
if  it  proves  any  thing,  shows  that  Calvert  was 
not  always  a  Catholic.  We  have  the  same  re- 
ference to  the  terms  "popishly  affected,"  and 
"  Hispaniolized  papist," — used  by  enemies, — 
though  it  was  shown  in  the  review  that  these 
names  were  employed  by  the  party  opposed  to 
the  "  Spanish  match,"  in  order  to  render  odious 
such  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  himself, 
Lord  Digby  and  others,  favored  this  measure 
which  had  agitated  English  politicians  lor 
some  years,  and  caused  the  formation  of  two 
parties  as  hostile  to  each  other  as  whigs  and 
tories. 

Mr.  K.  accuses  the  reviewer  of  attaching 
undue  importance  to  the  question,  whether 
Calvert  was  originally  a  Catholic  or  ordy  a 
convert  to  that  faith.  But  Mr.  K.  startod  that 
question  himself,  and,  although  it  would  be  of 
no  consequence  in  itself  which  were  true,  the 
inferences  which  Mr.  K.  draws  from  his  hy- 
pothesis implicate  Calvert's  character  in  es- 
sential points;  hence  in  his  letti-r  he  declares  : 
"  The  f  ict  we  have  been  discussing,  every  one 
will  perceive,  is  one  of  prominent  considera- 
tion in  the  true  historical  estiuiate  of  Calvert's 
character,"  and  for  this  reason  he  devotes  the 
greater  portion  of  his  present  reply  to  this 
topic.     He  has  also  disclosed  to  us  the  secret 


of  his  motive  in  attacking  the  history  of  Cal- 
vert and  Maryland,  when  he  informs  us  that 
the  several  patriotic  orations  delivered  of 
late  years  to  commemorate  the  landing  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Maryland,  and  which 
ought  to  have  enlisted  the  approbation  of 
every  Marylander,  were  offensive  to  his  un- 
sectarian  taste,  because  they  made  Calvert  a 
"  religious  hero."  He  could  not  write  upon 
"  this  key  note,"  and  therefore  it  was,  we 
presume,  that  he  determined  to  take  down  the 
pride  of  Catholics  as  the  founders  of  religious 
liberty.  The  reviewer  abstained  from  assign- 
ing any  motives  for  the  tone  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
discourse,  but  he  has  himself  frankly  fur- 
nished them  in  the  above  mentioned  de- 
claration. Had  he  been,  however,  a  true 
eulogist  of  Calvert,  he  would  have  discovered 
in  the  religious  designs  of  the  English  lord 
a  subject  of  special  commendation,  inas- 
much as  the  main  object  of  Calvert  to  found 
a  colony  for  his  Catholic  brethren  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  extending  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  all  men,  and  granting  to  all  Christians 
equal  civil  and  religious  rights.  This  is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  Calvert,  and  the  very  feature 
in  his  whole  history  which  all  other  writers 
have  considered  as  the  basis  of  his  preeminent 
claims  to  the  veneration  and  gratitude  of  mod- 
ern freemen. 

Having  alluded  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  unfair- 
ness, we  will  now  show  that  he  has  displayed 
a  wonderful  agility  in  "  escaping  an  argu- 
ment." He  stated  in  his  discourse  that,  in 
1632,  the  date  of  the  charter  of  Maryland,  our 
colonial  history  furnished  abundant  examples 
of  government  on  a  much  more  popular  basis 
than  that  of  Calvert,  and  he  infers  that  Lord  Bal- 
timore was  no  great  admirer  of  tho.se  forms 
which  diffused  power  amongst  the  people. 
The  reviewer,  however,  proved  that  there  was 
not  one  government  that  conferred  as  exten- 
sive privileges  upon  the  people  as  that  of  Ma- 
ryland, and  he  challenged  Mr.  K.  to  produce 
a  single  instance  of  such  government  among 
the  abundant  examples  to  which  he  referred. 
Mr.  K.  has  not  attempted  it.  The  review 
quoted  from  JNIr.  K's  preface  to  Rob  of  the 
Bowl  his  own  declaration  in  favor  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  Maryland  government,  in  which 
he  says  he  believes  it "  the  most  wisely  planned 
and  honestly  executed  scheme  of  society 
which,  at  liiut  era,  at  least,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  mankind."  Now,  instead  of  ac- 
■  knnwlfdging  the  error  contained  in  the  dis- 
course, he  says  :  "  I  still  repeat,  however,  that 
such  powers  do  not  accord  with  the  more 
generally  received  notions  of  the  present  time, 
as  to  what  constitutes  free  and  safe  govern- 
ment," and  he  affects  to  consider  the  reviewer 
as  advocating  prerogative  against  privilege, 
and  to  hold  very  dili'erent  sentiments  himself. 
If  this  be  not  an  attempt  to  escape  an  ar<;u- 
inent,  we  do  not  understand  the  phrase.  The 
question  is  not  between  the  merits  of  our  co- 
lonial government  and  those  of  t\t*i  present  lime, 
but  between  the  comparative  excellence  of 
Calvert's  government  and  the  other  legislative 
systems  of  his  own  day.    But  Mr.  Kennedy,  in 
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order  to  save  himself,  has  set  aside  the  real 
qiiestioH  and  enters  upon  another  which  is 
perfectly  foreign  to  the  subject.  What  would 
he  thinkof  a  judge  upon  the  bench  who  would 
proceed  to  pass  sentence  upon  a  prisoner  for 
highway  robbery,  when  the  only  olfence 
brought  against  him  at  the  trial,  was  assault 
and  battery  ? 

In  the  review,  Mr.  K.  was  charged  with 
quoting  a  pait  only  of  a  sentence  in  the  char- 
ter, to  sustain  his  assertions  about  Lord  Balti- 
more's attachment  to  prerogative  in  preference 
to  popular  privilege,  and  the  reviewer  gave 
the  ivkole  sentence  from  the  charter,  which  ac- 
tually required  the  proprietary  to  assemble  the 
people  or  their  representatives  for  the  framing 
of  laws,  and  limited  the  exercise  of  legislative 
powers  to  the  proprietary  and  people  jointly. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  K.  is  far,  from  ex- 
plaining satisfactorily  his  partial  aftd  garbled 
extract. 

The  reviewer  accused  Mr.  Kennedy  of  an 
attack  on  Fuller's  veracity,  founded  upon  the 
supposed  date  of  the  charter  for  Avalon.  Mr. 
.  Kennedy  denies  that  he  made  such  an  attack, 
and  he  argues  the  question  with  so  much  ani- 
mation as  to  show  that  he  considers  it  "his 
great  point."  As  he  states  that  there  is  adirect 
',    issue  of  fact  between  the  reviewer  and  him- 

^v.    self,  our  respect  for  both  requires  that  we  ex- 
',  amine  the  point  in  the  "sharp  light"  which 
Mr.  K.  professes  to  throw  upon  it.     He  de- 

^     Clares  that  "  there  is  no  trace  of  such  an  attack 

^     to  be  found  in  the  discourse."     And   again; 

3Sj^"In  this  extract,  the  reader  will  remark  there 
'  "is  not  a  syllable  about  the  supposed  date  of  the 

.        Avalon  chai-ter."     We  shall  see. 

^         In  the  Discourse,  p.  18,  he  quotes  this  pas- 

hsage  from  Fuller:  "During  his  being  secre- 
tary, he  had  a  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs,  to 
be  absolutus  dominus  et  proprietarius,  with 
the  royalties  of  a  count  palatine  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Avalon,  in  Newfoundland.  Here  he 
^  built  a  fair  house,"  Sec.  And  in  his  next 
K  paragraph  Mr.  K.  says:  "the  sett|pment  in 
Newfoundland,  alluded  to  in  this  extract,  was 
made  in  1621,  in  which  year,  according  to  the 
account  of  Oldmixon  in  his  British  Empire  in 
America,  Sir  George  Calvert.'ent  Ca])t.  VVjnne 
^.  thither  with  a  small  colony,"  ik.c..  and,  he 
^,;  '  adds,  "  The  charter  or  grant,  however,  tor 
(V  "'is  plantation,  it  is  said,  upon  some  doubtful 
l\|  and  rather  obscure  testimony,  bears  date  of 
rv  the  21st  vear  of  the  king,  which  would  assign 
it  to  the  year  1623,"  p.  19.  Mr.  K.  has  then 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  latter  date  was 
iiraccurate.  and  that  the  settlement  made  by 
Capt.  Wynne,  in  1621,  was  the  settlement  of 
Avalon.  On  p.  30,  also,  he  asserts  that 
"  Calvert  settled  his  colony  in  1621,  and 
Sw  that  Oldmixon  and  others  ascribe  this  settle- 
■  ment  to  his  wi«h  to  provide  an  asylum  for 
persecuted  Catholics,  Sec.  The  assertion  of 
it  by  Oldmixon  and  those  who  have  preceded 
j,.^^  or  followed  him,  demonstrates  that  they  did 
.  not  credit  the  story  of  the  conversion  as  given 
^  by  Fuller:  for  the  author  of  the  Worthies  of 
^^v  England  dates  the  conversion  three  years  later 
than  the  settl&ment  of  Avalon." 


"  Doubtless,"  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  pre- 
sent letter,  "the  reader  of  the  Review,  Jftc, 
believes  that  I  have  some  where  in  the  Dis- 
course confounded  the  settlement  in  1621  with 
the  date  of  the  charter,"  and  with  some  sarcas- 
tic remarks  he  quotes  himself  as  follows : 
"  The  settlement  of  Newfoundland  alluded  to 
in  this  extract  (an  extract  from  Fuller  which 
had  first  been  given)  was  made  in  1621,"  &c. 
But  why  not  give  us  the  extract  ?  It  contains 
the  very  point  in  question  ;  it  proves  for  the 
Reviewer  and  against  Mr.  K.,  that  the  latter 
did  confound  "the  settlement  in  1621  with 
the  date  of  the  charter."  The  only  settlement 
alluded  to  in  the  extract  is  the  settlement  of 
Avalon,  and  Mr.  K.  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
evidence  of  its  date,  being  so  late  as  1623,  is 
"  doubtful  and  obscure  testimony,"  and  the  re- 
viewer has  already  shown,  from  Bozman,  that 
the  evidence  of  this  being  the  true  date  is 
stronger  than  any  produced  on  the  subject. 
Yet,  asks  Mr.  K.  '*  Have  I  fallen  into  the  'fal- 
lacy' of  stating  that  Avalon  was  chartered 
and  settled  in  1621  ?"  We  think  he  has.  For 
he  has  pronounced  the  date  of  the  charter  in 
1623  as  doubtful :  and  Avalon  had  no  exist- 
ence until  the  charter  created  it;  and  he  has 
said  that  the  settlement  alluded  to  by  Fuller 
was  made  in  1621,  and  the  passage  from  that 
writer  which  Mr.  K.  has  suppressed,  in  his 
quotation  referred  to  above,  designates  "  the 
province  of  Avalon."  The  settlenaent  of  Cap- 
tain Wynne  was  in  a  part  of  Vaughan's  tract 
called  Cambriolor  Little  Wales,  on  the  south- 
ernmost part  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland, 
which  had  been  patented  several  years  before, 
but  the  settlement  of  Avalon  was  made  by 
Calvert  upon  a  grant  of  the  king  in  1623,  and 
Avalon  had  no  legal  existence  or  name  until 
the  king's  patent  gave  it  both.  Calvert  actu- 
ally owned  the  tract  settled  by  Capt.  Wynne — 
by  purchase  from  Vaughan:  a  grant  from  the 
king  to  hiifl,  therei'ore,  was  unnecessary  for 
that  portion  of  Newfoundland. — But  Avalon 
was  a  new  and  distinct  grant  in  1628,  and 
therefore,  when  Mr.  K.  inquires,  "have  I 
fallen  into  the  fallacy  of  stating  that  Avalon 
was  chartered  and  settled  in  1621?"  we  fur- 
nish the  answer  from  his  Discourse,  p.  30: 
"  Calvert  settled  his  colony  in  Newfoundland 
in  1621,"  &c.,  and  again,  "the  author  of  the 
Worthies  of  P2nglaiul  dates  the  conversion 
three  years  later  than  the  settlement  of 
Avalon,"  See.  J'liirer's  date  of  the  conver- 
sion is  1624,  and  Avalon  did  not  exist  until 
1623.  If  the  curious  reader  will  examine  the 
review  and  the  Discourse,  he  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  deride  who  has  attempted  a  "  feat  of 
mystification." 

In  the  formal  argument  which  foflows  Mr. 
K's  array  of  authorities  to  sustain  his  Dis- 
course, he  is  more  cruel  to  himself  than  the 
reviewer  was:  for  the  historians  whom  he 
quotes  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  Cal- 
vert's design  in  settling  in  Newfoundland  was 
to  found  an  asylum  for  Catholics,  and  in  his 
Discourse,  p.  24,  he  asserted  that  "There  is 
no  evidence  that  his  ardor  in  these  undertak- 
ings was  stimulated  by  any  motive  having  re- 
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ference  to  particular  religious  opinions!" 
And  again,  p.  30,  in  speaking  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Newfoundland,  he  declared,  "  Old- 
mixon  and  others,  amongst  whom  I  find  our 
own  historian  Bozinan,  have  ascribed  this 
settlement  to  his  wish  to  provide  an  asylum 
for  persecuted  Catholics,  although  /  can  not 
discover  any  warrant  for  this  statement,  either 
in  the  historv  of  the  times  or  in  what  is  known 
of  Calvert,"— we  presume  he  has  made  the 
discovery  since  th-^  review  was  written— but 
he  continues—"  Yet  the  assertion  of  it  by 
Oldmixon  and  those  who  have  preceded" 
(what  historians  were  they?)  "or  followed 
him,  demonstrates  that  they  did  not  credit  the 
stonj  of  the  conversion  as  given  by  Fuller  /" 
That  is,  they  were  not  entitled  to  credit  for 
their  account  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
settlements,  the  history  of  which  they  actually 
wrote,  but  they  were  excellent  authorities  for 
Mr.  K's  purpose,  because  they  never  alluded 
to  Calvert's  conversion,  this  question  not  en- 
tering witiiin  the  scope  of  their  works  :— and 
they  ap' strong  evidence  against  Fuller,  whose 
biography  they  nev^r  mention, and  which  pro- 
batily  they  had  never  seen.  This  may  be  good 
loiric — but  we  would  have  reversed  the  rea- 
soniniT,  and  said  ihey  were  of  no  author- 
ity as  to  Calvert's  conversion ;  because, 
with  the  exception  of  Bozman,  they  do  not 
t  inch  upon  the  subj-H't.  They  profess  to  ^ive  a 
history  of  the  settlements  of  Newfoundland, 
not  of  the  life  of  Sir  George  Calvert.  As  this 
Avalon  question,  though  a  minor  one  with  the 
reviewer,  is  a  capital  point  with  Mr.  K.,  and 
has  given  him  no  small  trouble,  courtesy  per- 
haps n^quires  us  to  examine  his  witnesses,  and 
we  rejoice  for  Mr.  K's  sake  that  this  task  has 
fallen  to  our  lot  rather  than  the  reviewer's. 

Mr.  K.  quotes,  1st,  Oldmixon,  2d,  Douglass, 
3d,  Modern  Univ.  History,  4th,  Wynne's 
Brit.  Emp:  in  America,  5th,  Eozman,  to  prove 
that  Calvert  was  a  Catholic  when  he  made  the 
first  settlement  in  1621.  Now  the  most  de- 
iightlul  circumstance  in  our  task  is  that  the 
examination  ofall  these  authorities  is  narrowed 
down  to  that  of  one— for  the  last  four  copy 
Oldmixon,  in  some  places  using  the  same 
words,  without  pretemliiig  to  original  infor- 
mation, and  Ihey  consequently  add  nothing  to 
the  testimony  o'fthat  writer.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, examine  only  the  leader  of  Mr.  K's  host. 
Oldmixon,  like  Mr.  Kennedy,  has  con- 
founded Calvert's  settlement  in  Cambriol  with 
his  settlement  of  Avalon.  He  does  not  refer 
to  the  assignment  of  Vaughan's  interest  at  all, 
and  was  manifestly  ignorant  of  it.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  he  hail  not  seen  Vaughan's  book  ; 
for  what  he  mentions  of  Vaughan's  history  is 
(pioted  from  Aiilhony  Wooil.  Hestatesthat  Cal- 
vert got  thecraiilot.\valon,  but  without  <;iving 
the  date  of  the  grant,  and  that  he  sent  C'apt. 
Wvnne  to  settle  it  in  1(>21.  H  is  now  proved 
anil  ndinilted  by  Mr.  Kennedy  that  the  grant 
of  Avalon  was  not  made  until  1623,  conse- 
quently what  Oldmixon  states  of  Calvort's  per- 
sonal iiistory  refers  to  the  events  connected 
with  the  settlement  of  his  province,  and  after 
be  had  withdrawn  trom  the  cabinet  in  1624. 


His  work  was  published  seventy-six  years 
after  Calvert's  death,  when  the  latter  had  be- 
come conspicuous  in  history  from  the  fact  of 
his  having  founded  the  Catholic  colony  of 
Maryland.  Finding  him.  thus  prominent  as  a 
Catholic,  and  also  that  when  he  first  visited 
Newfoundland  himself  it  was  to  found  an  asy- 
lum for  his  brethren  who  were  denied  freedom 
of  worship,  he  confounded  the  settlement  of 
Capt.  Wynne  with  that  of  Avalon,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  original  design  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Catholic  colony.  Bozman  quotes 
Oldmixon.  and  it  appears  that  neither  of  them 
had  seen  Fuller,  as  they  do  not  refer  to  him; 
and  Bozman's  authorities  for  the  life  of  Calvert 
are  Belknap  and  Allen,  two  American  authors. 
Had  Bozman  read  Fuller  it  would  have  settled 
in  his  mind  the  que.stion  of  the  conversion — a 
fact  on  which  he  speculates  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  certainty.  The  weakness  of  quo- 
ting as  so  many  authorities  the  successive 
copyists  of  one  writer  is  too  apparent  to  re- 
quire comment.  Mr.  K.,  in  another  place, 
quotes  both  Arthur  Wilson  and  Rapin,  while 
the  latter  acknowledges  that  he  copied  his 
statement  from  the  former.  The  unfairness 
of  such  a  proceeiling  on  the  part  of  Mr.  K.  is 
the  more  strikin;;;,  as  he  denies  to  the  reviewer 
the  advantajne  of  support  to  Fuller  from  the 
conhrmatorv  statements  of  Kippis  and  other 
biographers  of  Calvert,  though  f^rom  the  nature 
and  character  of  their  works  they  must  be 
presumed  to  have  investigated,  as  it  was  their 
duty  to  do,  the  prominent  facts  connected  with 
the  subjects  of  their  biography. 

Mr.  K.  complains  of  the  reviewer  for  not 
having  noticed  his  argument  that  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Calvert  of  whom  we  know  any  thing 
were  Catholics.  But  it  maybe  asked,  of  how 
many  of  the  eleven  children  of  Calvert  do  we 
know  any  thing?  Were  they  all  Catholics? 
Nothing  certain  is  known  ol  their  being  so, 
and  it  is  useless  tospt'Ciilale  upon  the  s\ippo- 
sitioti  that  they  were.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
the  cise  that  the  same  reasons  which  lead  to 
the  conversion  of  a  parent  are  satisfactory  to 
convince  his  (arnily  also.  The  conjecture  of 
Mr.  K.  that  Calvert's  wife  was  a  Catholic  . 
mi^li!  account  lor  his  children's  beimrinstructed 
in  that  laith,  and  her  prayers  and  good  exam- 
ple may  have  led  to  her  husband's  conver- 
sion. Her  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion 
m:>y  also  have  contributed  to  the  designation  of 
Calvert  as  one  "popishly  alfected."  Butsurely 
it  is  frivolous  to  use  arguments  founded  upon 
conjectures  as  to  the  faith  of  Calvert's  wife 
and  children,  to  disprove  the  assertions  of  his 
biographers  as  to  his  own  conversion.  H"  we 
admit  that  his  wife  and  children  were  always 
t'atholics,  it  is  no  proof  that  he  was  not  a  Pro- 
teslant  until  1()2(.* 

While  Mr.  K.  has  oRen  evaded  the  true 
points  in  question  between  him  and  the  re- 
viewer, and  declaimed  upon  minor  questions, 
he  has  omitted  all  notice  of  what  appeared  to 
U9  to  be  a  conclusive  argument  in  the  review, 

*  From  the  epitaph  of  Calvpri's  wife,  given  by  Mr. 
K)>nnedy  in  his  Discourse,  it  appears  that  she  died  in 
162-2,  two  years  before  his  conversion. 
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drawn  from  contemporaneous  history  ;  we  al- 
lude to  tlie  intimacy  and  confidential  relations 
existing  between  Calvert  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
earl  of  Salisbury.  The  reviewer  showed, 
what  indeed  every  one  conversant  with  the 
history  of  that  period  must  know,  that  Cecil 
was  the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  their  ablest  and  most  implacable 
enemy :  being  identified  with  all  the  great 
measures  for  their  oppression  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  and  that  of  James  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  pronounced  by  a  contemporary 
historian  and  fellow  courtier  as  par  excellence 
"  the  only  supporter  of  the  Protestant  faction." 
Mr.  K.  had  shown  in  his  Discourse  that  Cecil 
was  Calvert's  patron,  and  that  about  1606  Cal- 
vert had  "  experienced  a  substantial  proof  of 
the  prime  minister's  friendship  in  the  gift  of 
an  appointment  to  the  ofiice  of  under  or  ^n- 
vale  secretary  to  the  minister  himself,  which  he 
held  for  several  years,"  and  that  "  he  was 
brought  into  the  way  of  preferment  and  favor 
through  the  friendship  of  the  prime  minister." 
The  argument  of  the  reviewer  was  that  from 
the  character  of  Cecil  and  the  excitement  of 
the  times — being  immediately  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gunpowder  plot — it  was  not  to 
be  imagined  that  he  would  have  had  a  Catho- 
lic or  a  doubtful  Protestant  in  so  confidential 
a  post  as  that  of  his  private  secretary.  As 
Calvert  retained  the  confidence  of  Cecil  lo  the 
last,  and  was  employed  in  the  king's  service, 
the  inference  that  he  could  not  have  been  a 
Catholic  up  to  that  period  seemed  conclusive. 
And  so  perhaps  Mr.  K.  thought ;  for,  although 
he  has  collected  his  scraps  of  "contempora- 
neous history  "  from  authors  who  wrote  long 
after  Calvert's  death,  he  has  silently  passed 
over  this  proof  without  any  attempt  to  answer 
it.  Of  all  the  reasoning  in  the  review  founded 
on  the  history  cf  the  times,  to  defend  Fuller's 
statement  of  Calvert's  conversion,  we  con- 
sidered the  reference  to  his  relations  with  Cecil 
and  the  elucidation  of  th&  history  of  lands 
granted  in  Ireland  as  the  strongest  points. 
Mr.  K.  has  very  artfully  evaded  the  review- 
er's argument  on  this  latter  point,  and  in  a 
manner  that  exhibits  his  ingenuity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  candor. 

The  reviewer  proved  from  history  that  the 
primary  object  of  King  James  in  the  planta- 
tion of  Ireland  was  the  extirpation  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  from  that  country,  and  that  pro- 
visions to  carry  out  this  design  were  inserted 
in  the  patents  for  the  Irish  grants.  He  quoted 
Mr.  Kennedy's  own  extract,  which  declares 
that  the  king  conferred  the  lands  in  Ireland 
upon  Calvert  as  "  one  that  would  plant  and 
build  the  same  according  to  his  late  instructions 
for  the  better  furtherance  and  strengthening  of 
the  said  plantation,"  and  he  asked  whether  it 
was  possible  that  Calvert  could  have  been  a 
Catholic  when  he  accepted  a  grant  upon  condi- 
tion of  giving  his  active  aid  to  the  extirpation 
of  the  Catholic  religion  in  his  own  domains. 
Mr.  K.  endeavors  by  a  diversion  to  "  escape 
the  argument."  He  is  "  unable  positively  to 
say,  although  the  reviewer  asserts  they  were, 
whether  the  conditions  of  plantation  in  Long- 


ford were  the  same  as  those  for  the  plantation 
of  Ulster.  1  have  reason,"  he  says,  "  to  sup- 
pose they  were  not."  But  why  not  furnish  the 
reason  ?  The  question  is  susceptible  of  proof. 
"This,  however,"  continues  Mr.  K.,  "is  not 
material."  We  think  that  it  is  the  material 
point.  But  Mr.  K.  evidently  prefers  changing 
the  subject,  and  making  a  new  question. 

We  have  observed,  in  perusing  Mr.  K's  effu- 
sions on  the  life  of  Calvert,  that  he  evinces  a 
great  inaptitude  for  the  decision  of  cases  inforo 
conscienticB.  His  last  attempt  is  not  more  felici- 
tous than  his  former  ones.  He  maintains  that 
Calvert  as  a  Catholic  had  no  need  of  scrupling 
to  hold  lands  which,  it  has  been  shown,  were 
granted  expressly  forthe  purpose  of  extirpating 
the  Catholic  faith  in  Ireland,  and  upon  condi- 
tions stipulated  in  the  grant,  that  the  holder 
should  "take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  con- 
form in  religion."  "But,"  says  Mr.  K., "if  Cal- 
vert had  any  religious  scruple  on  the  subject,  it 
would  have  shown  itself  in  refusing  to  be  made 
an  accessory,  an  aider  and  abettor  of  the  vile 
scheme  of  plunder  by  which  the  original  pro- 
prietors were  dispossessed."  ISow  the  argu- 
ment of  the  reviewer  is,  that  Calvert  was  a 
Protestant  w  hen  the  grant  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  has  stated  in  his  Dis- 
course that,  in  1621,  the  date  of  the  grant,  the 
lands  "remained  in  the  king's  hands  undis- 
posed of;"  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
fiscation was  not  made  for  Calvert.  The  lands 
had  become  vested  in  the  crown,  and  could 
not  revert  to  the  original  proprietors,  but  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  king.  Calvert  had  re- 
ceived them  from  the  king  upon  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  grant,  which  conditions  he 
could,  as  a  Protestant,  faithfully  comply  with; 
but  when  he  became  a  Catholic  we  presume 
that  he  considered  this  no  longer  possible, 
however  easy  to  "  a  man  of  delicate  religious 
scruples  "  Mr.  Kennedy  may  suppose  it  to  be. 
He,  therefore,  surrendered  the  lands  to  the 
king,  with  whom  they  remained  to  be  disposed 
of  as  he  pleased.  How  then  could  Calvert  be 
considered  "  an  aider  and  abettor  of  the  vile 
scheme  of  plunder  by  which  the  original  pro- 
prietors were  dispossessed  ?"  Mr.  K.  aliects 
to  consider  Calvert's  conduct  in  accepting  the 
same  lands  again  as  an  absolute  gift  in  fee  sim- 
ple, inconsistent  with  the  objections  which  we 
have  mentioned  to  his  holding  the  first  grant. 
As  we  have  already  stated,  Mr.  K's  discrimi- 
nation as  a  casuist  is  not  very  remarkable.  We 
can  imagine  that  a  man  who  would  refuse  to 
take  land  upon  the  conditions  of  swearing 
against  his  faith,  and  lending  his  aid  for  its 
extirpation  on  his  own  estate,  might  accept  an 
unconditional  title  in  fee  simple  of  the  same 
lands.  Where  is  the  inconsistency  in  this  ? 
But  "there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes,"  and 
we  will  leave  Mr.  K.  in  the  enjoyment  of  what 
Roger  Williams  used  to  call  the  "  sanctity  of 
conscience." 

Mr.  K.  accounts  for  the  surrender  and  the 
new  grant  in  a  way  of  his  own,  which  he 
thinks  "  obviously  "  correct.  He  asserts  that 
Calvert's  "  estates  in  Ireland  were  enlarged 
under  the  new  grants  of  the  manor  of  Balti- 
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more  and  that  of  Ulford."  This  fact  may  be 
obvious  to  Mr.  K.,  but  we  never  heard  of  it 
before.  And  referring  to  the  authority  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  K.in  his  Discourse  (note,  p.  18), 
we  find  that  the  regrant  was  of  the  same  lands 
held  before,  with  only  a  change  of  the  tenure, 
and  with  the  erection  of  the  premises  into  the 
manor  of  Baltimore  and  the  manor  of  Ulford, 
with  the  usual  privileges,  but  without  mention 
of  any  enlargement  whatever. 

We  have  another  opinion  of  Mr.  K's  on  a 
case  of  conscience,  which,  having  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  Discourse  without  receiving 
any  notice  from  the  reviewer,  is  now  repeated 
more  emphatically.  Jt  relates  to  Calvert's  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 
Mr.  K.  says  :  "If  Calvert's  conscience  would 
not  allow  him  to  hold  the  post  of  secretary  of 
state,  how  did  it  serve  him  as  a  member  of  the 
privy  council  ?  The  two  otiices,  in  the  nature 
of  their  duties,  are  identical.  A  secretary  of 
state  and  a  member  of  the  king's  council  were 
equally  contidential  advisers  and  actors  with 
the  king  in  his  most  delicate  state  aliairs." 
Here  we  are  again  compelled  to  difier  with 
Mr.  Kennedy.  The  secretary  of  state  was  an 
executive  officer,  bound  to  be  always  on  duty, 
and  to  perform  many  of  the  most  important 
acts  in  the  administration  of  government — to 
conduct  diplomacy  and  correspondence  gene- 
rally ;  while  a  privy  counsellor  was  merely  an 
adviser,  when  the  king  chose  toask  his  opinion, 
not  bound  in  virtue  of  his  office  to  any  execu- 
tive duty  whatever.  We  believe  that  the  ap- 
pointment is  sometimes  merely  honorary.  If 
these  opinions  are  correct,  and  they  seem  to 
be  sustained  by  Blackstone,  we  readily  under- 
stand that  a  Catholic  secretary  of  state  in  the 
reign  of  King  James,  the  head  of  the  Protest- 
ant church  ot  England,  would  often  have  found 
himself  in  a  false  position,  and,  as  Fuller  says, 
would  have  been  "  warding  to  his  trust,"  or 
would  have  "violated  his  conscience  in  dis- 
charging his  office."  But  as  privy  counsellor 
he  might  have  been  invited  to  the  council  only 
when  matters  disconnected  with  religion  were 
under  considerafioti,  and  thus  rendered  import- 
ant service  to  his  sovereign  by  reason  of  his 
experience  in  business,  without  compromising 
his  faith. 

We  have  devoted  more  space  to  the  subject 
than  we  intended,  and  when  we  regard  the 
amount  of  discussion  which  Mr.  Kennedy's 
novelties  have  occasioned,  we  are  surprised, 
and  we  regret  that  he  should  have  labored  so 
much  and  to  so  little  purpose.  The  only  thing 
he  has  proved  is  that 

"Even  Ihnuijb  vanquished  )ic  can  argun  still." 

The  fact  of  Calvert's  conversion,  we  think, 
can  be  established  without  much  research,  and 
as  Mr.  K.  has  done  injustice  to  the  author  ol" 
the  Worthies  of  England,  we  will  eu'leavor  to 
vindicate  his  history  of  Calvert  by  some  illus- 
trations of  the  character  of  Fuller  and  his  jier- 
formance,  and  we  will  close  the  subject  finally 
by  a  biography  from  another  writer. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  author  of  the  Wor- 
thies of  England,  was  born  in  1608,  and  was 


educated  at  Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  Sidney  col- 
lege, and  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury. 
He  officiated  as  rector  of  a  country  parish  for 
some  time,  during  which  he  applied  himself  to 
the  completion  of  several  works  he  had  begun 
at  Cambridge.  About  1641  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  became  distinguished  as  a 
preacher,  and  was  chosen  lecturer  to  the  Sa- 
voy;  he  was  a  member  of  the  coirvocaiion  that 
sat  at  Westminster  in  1640.  Having  excited  the 
displeasure  of  the  popular  party  by  a  sermon 
preached  in  Westminster  abbey,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  king's  inauguration,  1642,  he 
left  London  and  joined  King  Charles  at  Ox- 
ford in  April,  1643.  His  biographer  says  that 
the  king  received  him  gladly,  and,  "  having 
heard  of  his  extraordinary  abilities  in  the  pul- 
pit, was  desirous  of  knowing  them  personally, 
and,  accordingly.  Fuller  preached  before  him 
in  St.  Mary's  church."  In  the  same  year  he 
joined  the  royal  army  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton.  "  And  now,"  say  his  memoirs,  "  at- 
tending the  army  from  place  to  place,  he  con- 
stantly exercised  his  duty  as  chaplain,  yet 
found  proper  intervals  for  his  beloved  studies, 
which  he  employed  chiefly  in  making  histori- 
cal collections,  and  especially  in  gathering 
materials  for  liis  '  Worthies  of  England.'  " 
"  While  he  was  in  progress  with  the  king's 
army,  his  business  and  study  there  was  a  kind 
of  errantry,  having  proposed  to  himself  a  more 
exact  collection  of  the  worthies  general  of 
England,  in  which  others  had  waded  before, 
but  he  resolved  to  go  through."  His  biogra- 
pher, in  an  account  of  his  diligent  mode  of  re- 
search, mentions  that  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  "  learnedest  and  gravest  persons," 
and  that  "it  is  incredible  what  a  numerous 
correspondence  the  Dr.  maintained  and  en- 
joyed by  this  means."  After  the  surrender  of 
the  king's  army  in  1646,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  "  was  chosen  lecturer  at  St.  Cle- 
ment's lane,  near  Lombard  street,  and  shortly 
after  removed  his  lecture  to  St.  Bride's  in 
Fleet  street."  In  1648,  he  was  presented  to 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Waltham  abbey  in  Es- 
sex, and  "  spent  that  and  the  following  year  be- 
tween London  and  Waltham."  He  married  a 
sister  of  the  Viscount  Baltinglasse  about  1654, 
and  a  short  time  before  the  restoration  he  was 
readmitted  to  his  lecture  in  the  Savoy,  and  re- 
stored to  his  jirebend  of  Salisbury.  "  He  was 
chosen  chaplain  extiaonlinary  to  the  king, 
created  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  by  a 
mandamiis,  dated  August  2d,  1660,  and,  had 
he  lived  a  twelve  month  longer,  would  proba- 
bly have  been  raised  to  a  hi.sliopric."  But  he 
died  on  the  16th  of  August,  1661.  "  His  fune- 
ral was  attended  by  at  least  two  hundred  of 
his  brethren,  and  a  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Hardy,  dean  of  Rochester,  in  which  a  great 
and  noble  character  was  given  of  him." 

Such  was  the  character  of  Fuller  as  we  have 
abridged  it  from  his  memoirs  in  the  London 
edition  of  his  works  in  1840,  by  P.  Austin 
Nuttall,  D.D. 

The  Worthies  of  England  was  not  published 
until  1662,  after  the  death  of  the  author,  and  it 
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was  dedicated  to  King  Charles  II.  His  bio- 
grapher describes  Fuller's  powers  of  memory 
as  very  remarkable,  and  he  says  :  "  It  was 
sufficiently  known  how  steady  he  was  in  the 
Protestant  religion  against  the  innovations  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents ;  but  his 
zeal  against  these  was  allayed  with  greater 
compassion  than  it  was  towards  the  papists, 
and  this  raised  him  up  many  adversaries  who 
charged  him  with  Puritanism."  Fuller  him- 
self, speaking  of  the  sources  of  his  information, 
says  :  "  These  may  be  referred  to  three  heads, 
first,  "printed  books  ;  secondly,  records  in  pub- 
lic offices;  thirdly,  manuscripts  in  the  posses- 
sion of  private  gentlemen.  To  which  we  may 
add  a  fourth,  viz.,  instructions  received  from 
the  nearest  relations  to  those  persons  whose 
lives  we  have  presented."  His  information 
from  the  last,  he  says,  was  obtained  "by  ma- 
king my  addresses  by  letters  and  otherwise  to 
the  nearest  relations  of  those  whose  lives  I 
have  written."  And,  after  lamenting  the  ig- 
norance of  some  about  their  ancestors'  history, 
he  says :  "  However,  this  I  must  gratefully 
confess,  I  have  met  with  many  who  could  not, 
never  with  any  who  would  not,  furnish  me  with 
information  herein." 

We  have  been  particular  in  those  points 
connected  with  Fuller's  life  and  character, 
which  would  enable  us  to  judge  of  his  credi- 
-bility  as  the  biographer  of  Calvert,  both  by 
his  disposition  to  do  justice  and  his  opportuni- 
ties for  accurate  information.  We  find  then 
that  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  character  for 
virtue  and  integrity,  filling  an  honorable  place 
in  the  church  of  England,  and  moving  in  ele- 
vated society ;  that  he  was  engaged  for  16 
years  in  the  preparation  of  his  work,  during 
which  time  he  was  employed  in  his  ministry  in 
various  parts  of  England,  that  he  was  with 
the  king's  army  in  a  position  that  brought  him 
into  communication  with  many  of  the  courtiers 
and  noblemen,  some  of  whom  must  have 
known  Sir  George  Calvert  during  his  official 
employment  at  court;  and  we  find  Fuller  rep- 
resented to  have  been  exceedingly  industrious 
in  collecting  information,  travelling  about 
from  place  to  place  for  that  purpose ;  with  an 
uncommonly  quick  and  retentive  memory,  and 
taking  great  pains  to  ascertain  dates  with  pre- 
cision. We  find,  moreover,  that  he  resided 
in  London  in  1641-2,  at  which  period  Cecil- 
ius  Calvert,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  George 
Calvert,  resided  in  that  city.  In  1643  this 
nobleman  was  with  the  king  at  Oxford,  where 
Fuller  then  was.  Cecilius,  our  first  proprie- 
tary, survived  his  father  forty-three  years,  and 
had  a  house  in  Wild  street,*  London — he  died 
in  1675.  Now  Fuller  was  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing his  Worthies  as  early  as  1643,  only  11 
years  after  the  death  of  Sir  George  Calvert. 
He  could  not  have  had  any  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting information  of  Calvert  from  persons 
who  had  known  him  personally.  But,  as  he 
himself  informs  us  it  was  his  custom  to  inquire 
of  the  nearest  relations  of  the  subjects  of  his 
biography,  the  presumption  is  that  he  derived 
from  Cecilius  those  facts  in  the  life  of  his  fa- 

♦  Ant.  Wood  and  Dodd,  in  the  aiticle  John  Lewger. 


ther,  which  form  the  prominent  incidents  in 
his  biography.*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
a  writer  who  was  so  assiduous  a  collector 
would  have  omitted  such  undoubted  authority 
as  Cecilius  was.  And  he  declares  that,  al- 
though he  had  found  many  who  were  unable, 
he  had  never  found  one  who  refused  to  furnish 
him  with  information  of  the  lives  of  their  parents 
or  relations.  Cecilius  was  about  26  years  of 
age  when  his  father  died,  and,  being  his  heir, 
of  course  was  in  possession  of  his  papers  :  so 
that  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  commu- 
nicate the  most  accurate  information  necessary 
for  a  biography  of  his  father. 

Fuller's  sketch  of  Calvert  bears  internal  ev- 
idence that  he  must  have  derived  the  incidents 
he  mentions,  from  a  source  not  only  authentic, 
but  well  informed  as  to  particulars.  He  men- 
tions the  presentation  of  a  jewel  of  great  value 
to  Buckingham,  and  the  return  of  it  by  that 
nobleman,  with  the  reasons  for  both.  He  men- 
tions the  cause  of  Calvert's  giving  the  name  of 
Avalon  to  his  province ;  his  going  thither  twice 
after  King  James'  death,  the  name  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  fleet  who  attacked 
the  fishermen,  and  the  number  of  French 
prisoners  that  Calvert  captured.  He  gives 
not  onlj'  the  date  of  Calvert's  death,  but  the 
church  in  London,  and  the  precise  part  of  the 
church  in  which  he  lies  buried;  "the  chan- 
cel of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  west."  And  the 
concluding  words  of  the  biography  would  in- 
dicate that  Cecilius  was  known  to  him,  and 
that  he  esteemed  him ;  for  he  says  Sir  George 
died,  leaving  his  son,  the  right  honorable  Cecil 
Calvert,  now  Lord  Baltimore,  heir  to  his  honor, 
estate  and  noble  disposition."  Now  in  a  bio- 
graphy so  particular  as  this  is,  when  the  same 
author  states  the  most  striking  event  of  Cal- 
vert's life,  giving  the  date  and  circumstances 
with  apparent  confidence,  we  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  correctness.  His  words 
are  these : 

"His  abilities  commended  him  first  to  be 
secretary  to  Robert  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury, 
lord  treasurer  of  England.  Afterwards  he 
was  made  clerk  of  the  council,  and  at  last 
principal  secretary  of  state  to  King  James, 
succeeding  Sir  Thomas  Lake  in  that  office, 
anno  1619.  Conceiving  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham justly  instrumental  in  his  preferment, 
he  presented  him  a  jewel  of  great  value; 
which  the  duke  returned  again,  not  owning 
any  activity  in  his  advancement,  whom  King 
James,  ex  mero  motu,  reflecting  on  his  ability, 
designed  for  the  place.  This  place  he  dis- 
charged above  five  years ;  until  he  willingly 
resigned  the  same,  1624,  on  this  occasion. 
He  freely  confessed  himself  to  the  king  that 
he  was  then  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  so 
that  he  must  either  be  wanting  to  his  trust,  or 
violate  his  conscience  in  discharging  his  office. 
This  his   ingenuity  so  highly  affected  King 

*  It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  additional  source  of  in- 
formation for  Fuller,  that  Anne,  the  eldest  daugliter 
of  Sir  George  Calvert,  who  was  married  to  William 
Peasley,  Esq.,  resided  in  London  in  1642,  as  appears 
by  original  letters  from  her  and  her  husband,  and  from 
Lord  Cecilius,  dated  London,  1642.  These  letters 
were  exhibited  to  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  in 
January  last. 
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James,  that  he  continued  him  privy  counsellor 
all  his  reign  (as  appeareth  in  the  council  book) 
and  soon  after  created  him  Lord  Baltimore,  of 
Baltimore  in  Ireland."* 

We  vvill  subjoin  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Calvert  from  Dodd,  of  whose  rare  work  Mr. 
Chalmers  thus  speaks  in  his  Biographical 
Dictionary,  vol.  xii,  p.  147. 

"Having  had  repeated  occasion  to  consult 
it,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions for  information  derived  from  this  history, 
which  cost  the  author  the  labor  of  thirty  years." 

*  Fuller'3  slateineiit  in  regard  to  Calvert's  conver- 
iiion  has  been  fully  a.nd  ably  defended  in  an  eloquent 
discourse  of  Jaines  McSherry,  Esfj.,  delivered  at  the 
"  comnicnioration  of  the  landing  of  the  jVlaryland  pil- 
grims, c«lebrriied  May  11th  of  this  year,  al  Mt.  St.  Ma- 
ry's collciie."  We  subjoin  a  brief  extract,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  conclusive  on  the  subject. 

"  In  1634  the  parliann'nt  petitioned  against  Catholics 
holding  office,  or,  as  Wilson  says,  bolted  them  out  of 
high  places,  liozman  supposes  that  in  the  list  of 
those  against  whom  parliament  petitioned,  Sir  Geo. 
Calvert  was  included.  Now  if  he  were  a  Catholic 
at  that  time,  and  still  held  the  office  of  secretary, 
as  Bozman  supposes  he  did,  till  16-25,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  included.  Wilson  gives  us  this  list, 
at  least  all  the  noblemen  and  gentry,  and  among  these 
Sir  George  Calvert's  name  does  not  appear;  so  that 
he  had  either  not  yet  become  a  Catholic,  or,  if  he  had, 
he  had  resigned  his  office  prior  to  this  date.  The  par- 
liament which  sent  in  this  petition  was  prorogued  on 
the  20th  of  May,  16-2-1,  before  which  time  the  petition 
must  have  been  adopted.  In  Hazard's  Collections 
is  a  commission  bearing  date  15ih  July,  1624,  two 
months  later,  which  was  issued  to  Henry  Viscount 
Meadeville  and  others,  among  whom  is  mentioned 
'  Sir  George  Calvert,  knight,  one  of  our  princifinl 
lecretaries  of  stute.^  Therefore  Calvert  was  still 
secretary  at  the  time  when  this  petition  was  adopted. 
If  a  Catholic  at  that  time,  hirf  name  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  included — for  even  magistrates  are 
given,  yet  the  parliamciit  did  not  include  it.  The 
inference  is  irrcsistihie  that  Calvert  was  not  yet  a  Cath- 
olic, however  much  he  may  have  inclined  that  way — 
that  subsequent  to  July,  1624,  he  avowed  to  the  king 
that  he  had  become  converted,  and  that  he  resigned 
his  office,  as  is  stated  by  Fuller — confirmed  substan- 
tially by  the  archbishop's  letter — while  the  facts  last 
stated  prove  the  »iinnwe  of  the  archbishop  to  have  been 
unfounded — a  mere  after  thousht.  The  evidence  of 
the  petition  is  conclusive."    Page  30,  note. 


"George  Calvert:*  born  at  Kyplin  in 
the  Chapelry  of  Bolton  in  Yorkshire,  son  of 
Leonard  Calvert,  and  Alice,  daughter  of  John. 
Crossland,  of  Crossland.  He  was  educated  in 
Trinity  College  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  gentleman  commoner,  anno  1593, 
aged  15 :  afterwards  he  travelled  and  improved 
himself  so  much  abroad,  as  to  be  made  under 
secretary  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  chief  secretary 
of  state ;  still  continuing  a  favorite,  as  his 

Satron  rose  in  the  eye  of  his  prince.  King 
ames  I  knighted  him  Sept.  29,  1617  :  and 
about  the  same  time  he  was  made  clerk  of  the 
council.  Anno  1624,  Feb.  16,  he  was  created 
Lord  Baltimore  of  Longford  in  Ireland,  by  the 
name  of  Sir  George  Calvert,  of  Danbywisk  in 
Yorkshire,  knight,  and  about  that  time  became 
a  member  of  the  Catholic  church.  He  had  ap- 
plied himself  to  maritime  affairs,  and  made 
some  discoveries  in  America:  in  recompense 
whereof  he  was  made  sole  proprietor  of  a  part 
of  the  continent  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Maryland.  He  was  an  able  statesman ;  an 
enemy  however  to  flattery,  selfishness,  and 
other  vices  too  common  among  persons  in  that 
station  of  life.  Being  made  chief  secretary 
of  state,  he  gave  great  content,  and  was  punc- 
tual in  the  office,  which  he  held  some  time 
jointly  with  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  who  com- 
monly followed  his  advice  to  his  great  im- 
provement. 

Lord  Baltimore  died  April  15th,  1632,  and 
lies  buried  in  St.  Dunstan's  chancel  in  Fleet 
street.  His  works  are,  1.  Carmen  funebre  in 
D.  Untonum  4to.  1596;  2.  Speeches  in  parlia- 
ment; 3.  Letters  on  state  alfairs;  4.  An  Ac- 
count of  Maryland;  5.  The  Answer  from  Thos. 
Tell  Troth  on  the  practice  of  princes,  and  lam- 
entations of  the  Kirk.    London,  4to.  1642. f 

*  Cainb.  sub  anii.  1619-20.  MS.  Ant.  Wood  Athen. 
Oxon. 

t  From  Dodd's  Church  History  of  England,  vol.  3, 
folio,  p.  46.  A  new  edition,  in  14  vols.,  of  this  work 
is  in  the  course  of  publication,  by  Hev.  M.  A.  Tierney, 
F.  R.  S.  uiid  F.  S.  A.,  with  valuable  notes. 


